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the phrase "playing 'possum" is on this ac-
count often used to indicate any deceitful
proceeding.

OP'PER, FREDERICK BURR (1857- ), an
American illustrator, born in Madison, Ohio.
For several years he was connected with
Frank Leslie's magazines, Puck and Hearst's
New York Journal He made a reputation
with Ms cartoons against political leaders
and the "trusts" in political campaigns. His
drawings, while lacking artistic merit, force-
fully express a situation or an idea and often
reveal a keen sense of humor. He illustrated
the writings of "Bill" Nye and Mark Twain,
and Peter Dunne's Mr. Dooley. He also ranks
as an author of some note, having written
Folks in Funnyville, John Bull, Happy Hool-
igan, Alphonse and Gaston and Our Antedi-
luvian Ancestors.

OPTIC NERVE.   See Em

OPTICS.   See LIGHT.

OPTIMISM, op'ti miz'm (from the Latin
word optimuSy meaning best), is the belief
that there is more good than evil in the world
and that mankind is growing better; a dis-
position to take a hopeful attitude toward
life and to look on the bright side of things.
One who habitually takes this view is called
an optimist; one who holds a contrary view is
called a pessimist. The word optimism was
first employed by the German philosopher
Leibnitz, whose optimism was based on logic.
Most of the optimism in the world is due not
to logical reasons but to a joyous and happy
temperament.

ORACLES, or'aVh. Nearly all of the
peoples of antiquity believed that the gods
controlled their destinies, and, moreover, that
if the deities were consulted they would give
advice concerning the proper course to be
pursued for the attainment of success. The
places of consultation, often the temple of the
god approached, and also the replies to in-
quiries, were alike called oracles. The belief in
oracles was so firm that vast numbers flocked
to them for advice, and scarcely any war was
waged, or peace concluded, or new form of
government instituted, or new laws enacted,
without the approbation of some oracle. The
Greek oracles were the most celebrated, and
among these the earliest, and one of the most
JDTOOUS, was that of Jupiter at Dodona.
Apollo had many oracles, but that at Delphi
held the first place, and it was often applied
$te* for explanation of obscure answers ob~
&i$ecl $fc Bockma, Another famous oracle of

ORANGE

Apollo was in the island of Delos. The
Romans had no important oracles of their
own, but often consulted those of Greece and
Egypt. Under the reign of Theodosius, the
temples of the prophetic deities were closed
or demolished. See DELPHI.

ORAN, o'rahn, ALGERIA, a seaport and the
capital of the department of Oran. It is 260
miles southwest of Algiers, on the Bay of
Oran, an inlet of the Mediterranean Sea. The
town is fortified, has a good harbor and con-
siderable European architecture. It was
founded by Arabs in the tenth century and
became in time an important center. When
the Moors were driven from Spain they took
possession of Oran, and it became a port for
pirates. In the sixteenth century Spain, to
stop marauding, captured the port, but lost it
to Turks a hundred years later. It regained
possession in 1708, but abandoned the town
after an earthquake had practically destroyed
it in 1791. The French have occupied it since
1831. The city has a considerable trade,
the principal exports being cereals, wine,
olives, brandy, flour, esparto grass, sheep and
cattle. The imports are coal and manufac-
tured goods. Population, about 123,000.

ORANGrE, o^enj, the most important of
the citrus fruits, the group which includes the
lemon, citron, lime and grapefruit. It is the
fruit of a long-lived evergreen tree. The
orange was brought from Southern Asia to
Spain and Portugal during the sixteenth cen-
tury. Taken to South America by the early
explorers, it ran wild in the tropical forests
of the Amazon; about the same time the
sour orange was brought into Florida by the
Spaniards. Here, until 1880, large wild
groves were to be found, usually on mounds
marking the former homes of the natives. In
more recent years the stock of this class of
oranges has been utilized to graft the sweet
orange and the tangerine (see accompanying
colored plate), which have since been exten-
sively cultivated.

Description. The orange tree is small and
has broad, green leaves. Under the most
favorable circumstances it seldom exceeds
thirty feet in height, and in cultivation it is
kept much lower. The branches are low, and
the flowers are white and waxlike; because, of
their beauty and fragrance orange blossoms
have long been worn in almost all parts of
the world by the bride on her wedding day.

The fruit; is nearly spherical, bright
low in color, and contains a. win'